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HIGHER LEARNING AND THE 
NEW REGIME IN SPAIN 


THREE years have now passed since Spain 
became a dictatorship under the domination 
of General Primo de Rivera. During this 
short time outside observers of Spanish con- 
ditions have become increasingly puzzled. 
It is not merely that reports have been un- 
usually scarce; but too often they have 
lacked even a fair degree of authenticity. 
Conflicting pronouncements issued by the 
supporters and opponents of the new 
régime have virtually transformed Spain 
into a national enigma studded with count- 
-and their 


less contrasts. There are those 


number is not insignificant—who perceive 
in the dictatorship nothing but good. By 
them it is heralded as the end of corrup- 
cessation of 


tion and the autocratic op- 


pression. It is proclaimed as the dawn of 
a Spanish renaissance, destined eventually 
to restore Spain to her historic prestige 
and vanished grandeur. There are _ in- 
numerable others, however, whose opinion, 
while just as sincere, is by no means as 
They behold in the new gov- 
sy these 


eulogistic. 
ernment nothing but iniquity. 
antagonists of dictatorial power Primo de 
Rivera is held up to scorn as an enemy of 
democracy and progress; and his govern- 
ment is denounced as a base and grotesque 
despotism, steeped in wholesale and scan- 
dalous corruption, and certain in time to 
plunge Spain into inevitable ruin and 
chaos. 

Just which of the many contradictory 
Statements is nearest the truth is difficult 
tosay. For one thing, there is the govern- 
ment’s rigorous censorship, which, needless 
to state, is disinclined to permit the print- 
ing of anything unfavorable to the dicta- 
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orship—truthtul as such tidings may bi 
Reliable and uncolored information, ther 
fore, is extremely searce, if not altogether 
unobtainable 

written and 


Yet, despite what has been 


said to the contrary, the status of Spain 
is to-day in many respects decidedly 
For 


been 


anomalous. over three years the 


nation has without a parliament 


Free assembly is prohibited. Criticism of 


the government is extremely hazardous 


The press has been muzzled. Unemploy- 


ment is large. Banks are said to be fail- 
ing at the rate of one a month. The 
peseta has shrunk forty per cent. of its 
value in relation to the American dollar 
Three fourths of the nation’s annual 


interest of the 


budget is used to meet the 


national debt and to support the arm) 
Cultural and other activities are thus 
sorely crippled by the general lack of 


money. And underneath all these abnor 


mal conditions discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion are slowly seething to the danger point 

Still, one glory seems to be emerging 
from this chrysalis of darkness. Looking 
back upon a brilliant and enviable history, 
the Spanish universities seem to have sur 
vived all recent political storms. To be 
sure, there are still numerous alarming and 
ominous disturbances; yet higher learning 
in Spain appears well on the way to fairer 
times. It is true that there are no longer 
thirty universities as in the medieval age. 
But in a land of twenty-two million in 
habitants even eleven universities are not 
entirely inadequate. Of these the Univer 
sity of Madrid holds the center of the aca- 
demic stage. It is the successor of the re- 
nowned Alcala de Henares whose venerable 


building is still to be seen. Salamanca and 
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Valladolid, both founded in the thirteenth 
century and famed throughout Europe, still 
exist. Seville, Granada, Oviedo, Santiago, 
Saragossa, Barcelona, Valencia and Murcia 
are the remaining centers of higher learn- 
ing. Of these the latter, founded in 1914, 
is the youngest. 

Of Spain’s eleven universities the one at 
Madrid occupies a predominant position. 
It is the sole Spanish university privileged 
to confer the doctor’s degree. Besides 
Barcelona, Madrid is the only other Span- 
ish university having all the traditional 
European faculties—with the exception of 
the faculty of theology. The fact, more- 
over, that law students may take their 
final examinations only in the Spanish 
capital also tends to emphasize the pre- 
ponderant dignity of Madrid’s cultural 
position. Of interest is the fact that 
catholic Spain has abolished university 
faculties in theology ever since 1868. 
Candidates for the cloth study in monas- 
teries and theological seminaries where 
strenuous attempts are made to guard 
the students as far as possible from any 
influence of the state. Since 1919 the 
Spanish universities, with the exception 
of young Murcia, have begun to enjoy a 
large measure of freedom. Virtually pos- 
sessing the right of self-government, the 
university now chooses its own chief ex- 
ecutive and the various deans for a period 
of five years. Formerly all such powers 
were reserved by the government for itself. 

Full professors are considered state em- 
ployees and receive their salary directly 
from the government. Assistant profes- 
sors, on the other hand, are paid by the 
university itself. Insignificant as_ this 
latter fact may appear to be, it is never- 
theless of salient importance, since by it 
the university is enabled to create new 
chairs and thus offset any political influ- 
ence which the state might seek to exert. 
Even to a greater extent than in the 
United States, university education in 
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Spain is becoming increasingly diffiey); + 
finance. Notoriously inadequate, the re 
muneration of a Spanish university jp. 
structor is a bare pittance. Compared 
with his Spanish confrére, the underpaid 
American college professor looms up as 
man in affluent and luxurious ease. Ac 
matter of fact, were it not for his 
books, a Spanish instructor would hay 
almost no academic income. True it is 
course, that the university requires 
little teaching on the part of an instru: to 
in Spain—rarely demanding more tha: 
three hours a week. For the rest of the 
week, however, the average instructor 
forced to seek outside employment or fac 
starvation. Those instructors, fortunate 
enough to be specialists in law, medicin 
or pure science, ordinarily have little difi- 
culty in keeping the wolf from the door 
Others, however (and especially the philos- 
ophers), do not always fare so well. Many 
university instructors do full-time work as 
high-school principals. Some even teach as 
high-school instructors. Countless others 
hold responsible positions in banks, ex- 
changes, mortgage and insurance houses 
Especially attractive to university teachers 
is the situation of legal counselor to some 
powerful corporation. So eagerly are these 
lucrative positions sought that many a doe- 
tor of philosophy continues his studies for 
the doctor of laws. Naturally, this strug- 
gle for existence is a serious detriment to 
scientific research. Yet, it is quite aston- 
ishing to find that outside of a few really 
financially independent instructors there 
are so many young Spaniards eagerly and 
enthusiastically devoting their time and 
energy to the propagation of science. 

The American observer in Spain can 
hardly fail to be impressed by the univer- 
sity’s unhampered freedom of study and 
teaching. <A Scopes trial in Spain would 
hardly be possible. The university’s aca- 
demic independence is guaranteed by !a¥ 
ever since 1881 and no government—how- 
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er reactionary—has ever dared to inter- 
In a land where the clerical party 

»lavs a very weighty réle such a policy is 
" teworthy. One must admire, too, the re- 
»arkable breadth of view of many Spanish 

rofessors. I am thinking especially of a 
. imber of priests who are at the same time 
full-fledged university professors. One of 
them seems worthy of special mention. A 
former Jesuit, he has withdrawn from his 
rder and has, in fact, sharply criticized it 
n a published book. Yet he continues his 
dual work as priest and professor. 

Not yet declared useless and impractical, 
the elassies are still firmly intrenched in 
the university curriculum. Unlike our 
American colleges, the study of modern 
foreign languages and literature has made 
very little headway in Spanish universities. 
Neither French nor German nor English 
ean be studied there. In this connection, 
the eminent modernist, Professor Americo 
Castro, has told of a rather ludicrous per- 
sonal experience. It seems that the profes- 
sor’s enthusiasm for his specialty once 
caused him to offer to conduct without com- 
pensation a series of lectures on the French 
Chanson de Roland. But the university 
authorities couldn’t see it that way. One 
of the faculty, in fact, was sorely puzzled 
to know why such courses should be offered 
in a Spanish university at all, especially as 
long as the Berlitz schools continued to 
teach languages in Spain. Another mem- 
ber of the faculty saw in Castro’s offer a 
attempt to disseminate French 
propaganda in Spain. Finally, the whole 
matter was referred to the nation’s min- 
istry of education for adjudication. The 
ministry, however, was so shocked by the 
radicalism of Castro’s suggestion that it 
was simply too paralyzed to take any action 
in the matter at all. Thus conservatism 
triumphed and the status quo was pre- 
served. More recently Castro has whim- 
sically remarked: 


sinister 


I have never again meddled with university af- 
fairs and I have forsaken my enthusiasm as a re- 
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Nowadays I devote myself to the fulfill- 
ment of my duties within and without the univer- 


former. 


sity—and now things run much more smoothly. 
Thus end the brief memoirs of a man who wanted 
to improve the college of arts at Madrid—but who 
only lost his time. 


It is true of course that the fight between 
the classicists and the moderns has only be- 


gun. The younger and more progressive 
element among Spanish professors are 


striving in every way to eradicate the con- 
servatives. For the moment, however, aca- 
demic reaction has the upper hand. 

Since the war the cultural life of Spain 
has come more and more under the influ- 
ence of foreign thought. To a certain ex- 
tent this accounts for the steadily increas- 
ing number of foreign students in Spain. 
Doubtless, too, this influx of foreign ideas 
is responsible for the establishment of an 
invitation lecture system held annually at 
Madrid. Under this plan leading thinkers 
from all parts of the world, but especially 
from South America and Europe, are in- 
vited to speak in a series of lectures at the 
Spanish capital. That the Spaniards have 
learned the high art of caution is evidenced 
by the fact that the first lecture of an un- 
known speaker is rarely well attended. 
Too often foreign speakers have imposed 
upon their audience. Therefore, rather 
than listen to a boresome foreigner, the 
skeptical Spaniard prefers to be introduced 
to a new speaker through the newspaper’s 
critical report of what was said. Usually, 
if the critic is the least bit favorable to a 
newcomer, the audience for the second 
night will be tremendously augmented. It 
often happens that a Spanish audience at- 
tending one of these lectures will take em- 
phatie exception to the speaker’s remarks. 
I recall the case of a physician, renowned 
and of international repute, who was forced 
to cut short his address because his audi- 
ence became so tumultuous in its opposition 
that any attempt to continue speaking 
might have resulted seriously. Ordinarily, 
however, a Spanish audience, while perhaps 
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somewhat more demonstrative than one in 
America, is much the same as anywhere 
else. 

That the authoritative exposition of the 
best of international thought has many good 
aspects is hardly to be disputed. Spain, 
without doubt, has derived infinite benefit 
from its invitation lectures. For one mat- 
ter, Spanish universities have come much 
closer to European culture than hereto- 
fore. Moreover, many young Spaniards 
now study abroad. Many of these, it is in- 
teresting to note, are supported by govern- 
ment funds. Spain has also initiated a sys- 
tem of sending its own lecturers abroad for 
the purpose of explaining Spanish culture 
to other nations. There is, however, one 
unfortunate aspect which is beginning to 
make itself increasingly felt, viz., the infil- 
tration of an overplus of foreign propa- 
ganda. Doubtless, the professor who feared 
that Castro’s lectures on the Chanson de 
Roland might be a secret attempt to prose- 
lyte the young Spaniard to the glories of 
France had reasonable grounds for his econ- 
cern. To-day there is unquestionably a 
race among the European nations to ‘‘sell 
their culture’’ to the Spaniard. In this re- 
spect France for many decades has led the 
rest of Europe. As a matter of fact the 
Institut Francais at Madrid even possesses 
the right of exterritoriality. To-day, how- 
ever, the leadership of France is being chal- 
lenged notably by Germany and England. 
The island kingdom is leaving no stone un- 
turned in its efforts to bring about the es- 
tablishment of an English institute which 
is to be a formidable rival of that of its 
neighbor across the channel. Germany is 
also beginning to effect a well-thought-out 
campaign of Kulturpropaganda. The best 
slogan for all this sudden international 
competition in culture has probably been 
expressed by a German who said: ‘‘ Should 
we stand by inactive and watch the fruits 
[Spain] fall into the hands of others?”’ 





Epitomizing what has been set fort} 
note that Spanish universities have bee 
little influenced by the reactionary attityd, 
of the dictatorship. 
have passed from hibernation over the fron. 
tier to busy activity so that to-day 
scope and influence is ever 
Spanish learning, reminiscent of its glori- 
ous past, is looking to the future. 
is unquestionably one that is rising. 
ADOLPH E. Meyer 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 





PROGRESSIVE TRENDS IN SEC- 


ONDARY EDUCATION 


THE topics discussed at educational con- 
ventions usually indicate the drift of cur- 
rent theory and practice. 
such subjects from the programs of thie 
National Association of Secondary Princi- 
pals during the years 1917 to 1926 shows 
the following distribution: 


Guidance and Character Education 
Curriculum Revision 
Extra-curricular Activities 
Ability Grouping 

Functions of the H. 8. Principal 
Improvement of Instruction 
Objectives of Secondary Education 
World Peace 

Improvement of Scholarship 

Tests and Measurements 

Junior College 

Morale 

College Entrance Requirements 
Assemblies 

School Marks 

Requirements for Graduation 


While one could hardly claim that these 
topies are proof of trends of educational 
development, I think it may safely be as 
sumed that they are at any rate questions 
in which the chosen leaders of this national 
association believed the high-school princ! 
pals of the country should have a primar) 
interest; that guidance, interpreted in its 
broader sense, the revision of the curt 
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On the contrary, they 


A summary | 


~ bo to e 





lym. and the so-called extra-curricular ac- 
vities are leading problems facing the 
high-school leadership of to-day. Although 
modern high-school principal has to 
deal with administrative problems far 
vreater than those of a past generation, he 
is nevertheless more than ever before keep- 
ing an eye on the activities of the pupil 
himself. Such conventional details as col- 
lege entrance requirements, schedules of 
classes and discipline seem very wisely to 
have been subordinated to the broader 
question, ‘‘How can we better adapt our 
educational materials to the needs of boys 
and girls?’’ 

Enthusiasm for curricular revision is evi- 
dent everywhere. It is, in fact, the out- 
standing characteristic of present educa- 
tional development in America. 

There are a great many reasons for this 
fresh interest in the curriculum, but three 
or four considerations stand out convine- 


ingly. 

(1) The ‘‘laws of learning’’ have been 
so firmly established by modern psycholo- 
gists and have been so widely studied by 
school executives and teachers that an in- 
evitable dissatisfaction with our materials 
of instruction has resulted. 

2) We have come to sense clearly the 
implications of subject matter as race ex- 
perience. In accepting this intrinsic con- 
ception of subject-matter, we place em- 
phasis upon living. We reexperience much 
of what has gone before and we experience 
what goes on to-day; and this reexperienc- 
ing and experiencing remakes the child’s 
life on higher and higher levels. In this 
way are derived those ‘‘fruitful outcomes”’ 
which constitute education. 

(3) The need for discarding useless sub- 
ject-matter has arisen from our new knowl- 
edge of mental transfer of training. As 
long as we believed in general discipline 
our problem was relatively simple, since the 
content of our subject-matter was of less 
importance than our method of instruction, 
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but to-day when we know that the amount 
of transfer of training is limited and of 
special kinds, the old informational and 
cultural aims break down and the more par- 
ticular aims of specific attitudes, habits and 
abilities take their place. 

Long before Thorndike began to attack 
the stronghold of faculty psychology Rus- 
kin had detected the absurdity of the ex- 
treme view of contemporary psychology. 

The human soul, in youth, is not a machine of 
which you can polish the cogs with any kelp or 
brick dust near at hand; and, having got it into 
working order, and good, empty, and oiled service- 
ableness, start your immortal locomotive at twenty 
five years old, or thirty, express from the Strait 
Gate, on the Narrow Road. The whole period of 
youth is essentially one of formation, edification, 
instruction—I use the words with their weight in 
them—in taking of stores; establishment in vital 
habits, hopes, and faiths, 


(4) Then, of course, social changes alone, 
in view of the three preceding postulates, 
make it imperative that one take cognizance 
in our materials of instruction of such com- 
plex factors as scientific progress, universal 
education and new social customs. 

The facts and opinions thus far stated 
point clearly to the conclusion that the mak- 
ers of the curriculum of the future must 
face squarely the old question, ‘‘ What edu- 
cation is the most worth?’’ What must 
people know to get along in this modern 
world? 

Evidently not that which is passively 
absorbed or merely memorized but rather 
that which proceeds from genuine needs 
and can be actively experienced is the type 
of education which is going to bring about 
the changes in the individual that modern 
society demands. 

‘*In just the degree in which mental ac- 
tivity is separated from active concern with 
the world, from the doing with what is 
undergone words, symbols, come to take the 
place of ideas.’’ 

Or, as Dr. James might ask us, ‘‘ What 
difference does it make? Does your sub- 
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ject-matter comprise realities that will in- 
fluence practice ?’’ 

In another sense this learning-by-living 
principle, as Dr. DeCroly calls it, is an out- 
growth of the child’s own protest against 
the artificiality of school life—against the 
formal institutional atmosphere, against 
fixed desks and unattractive, inartistie sur- 
roundings. In the new informal, homelike 
environment of the modern school we find 
a resulting naturalness, happiness and in- 
dustry which alone would justify our de- 
parture from the traditional, disciplinary 
school. It is a very tardy recognition of 
the simple psychological principle that 
learning responses result best when there 
is satisfaction. 

In the elementary school, steady progress 
for more than a decade has been made to- 
ward the goals suggested by the foregoing 
discussion. While, except for a few ad- 
vanced schools, the traditional branches of 
instruction remain, the principle of educa- 
tion as life, as a series of experiences, either 
spontaneous or guided, is finding rather 
general acceptance. When the field of sec- 
ondary education is reached, however, there 
is still a conscious break. At the beginning 
of adolescence children are suddenly sup- 
posed to become logical, to learn solely by 
vicarious experience—through books. Here 
tradition still holds the balance of power— 
memorization of facts and the study of sub- 
ject-matter, not for present use but for 
their deferred value. The first successful 
onslaught launched against this ancient 
stronghold was the junior high school move- 
ment. While the junior high school is not 
yet a clearly defined institution and has not 
yet been translated into terms of curricu- 
lum change, it does represent a stage set- 
ting for all the desirable changes that 
sound educational theory demands. Now 
that its organization is becoming standard- 
ized, the junior high school problem is 
clearly one of curriculum revision. And 
everywhere curricular activity seems to be 
the keynote of such revision. 
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Curricular activity is an especially happy 
designation for this change, since it typifies 
the outcome of an evolutionary process that 
has been going on in education for the last 
twenty years. Near the beginning of the 
present century, a few high-school princi. 
pals learning from the successful experi- 
ence of the primary teacher and from their 
study of educational theory, began to give 
official sanction to such necessary evils as 
athletics, clubs, plays and parties. Curi- 
ously enough, when granted such recogni- 
tion these ‘‘distractions’’ began to have an 
educational value hitherto unsuspected. In 
a few years student activities had risen to 
the dignity of extra-curricular activities 
Later it was observed that when these ae- 
tivities grew out of related interests in 
school subjects they became even more use- 
ful, until at the present time many of the 
so-called extra-curricular activities have 
been brought into the curriculum itself, 
thereby affording the degree of vital ex- 
perience the secondary school has needed 
This condition, however, is as yet in a 
nascent stage. It is new-born and very 
active, but as yet not at all widespread. 
The junior high school, where skilfully ad- 
ministered, is making most satisfactory 
progress; the senior high school, except in 
a few experimental schools, is practically 
unaffected by the pragmatic idea. 

The reason for the senior high school’s 
inertia is too obvious to require comment 
The stronghold of college preparation, the 
ancient and honorable artillery of the 
‘*brilliant’’ subjects and the influence of 
‘*‘super-cultured’’ teachers, are powerful 
deterrents to change; and also, it is only 
fair to say, the lack of a comprehensive 
working curriculum, with clear objectives. 
as a Satisfactory substitute. In other 
words, secondary education is far behind 
elementary education in its acceptance and 
application of the discoveries of educational 
science. 

The secondary school is not, however, 
without many hopeful signs of progress. 
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are some of the ‘‘doings’’ in this 

.] of learning that are in many cases 

nsforming the attitudes of pupils and 

loping an educational product that 

ms to augur well for the future of Amer- 
democracy. 

First, in the curriculum itself. Intelli- 
vent principals and high-school teachers no 

never contend that the same subject-matter 

ild be taught every pupil. Some chil- 
en benefit by demonstrative geometry, 
some do not; Latin is doubtless a cultural 
.sset to some children and a demoralizing 
lity to many more. The school shop, 
he art studio, the home economies labora- 

ry and the musie room have doubtless im- 

rtant contributions to make to the growth 

all children, but most certainly their 
rious offerings should not be identical 

r every child. A uniform ninth grade 

irse in wood-working or music apprecia- 

n is as absurd as uniform clothes or a 
iniversal diet. One boy may find spiritual 
exaltation in a Nocturne by Chopin, while 
mother reaches the high level of his appre- 

ation in the folk songs of Stephen Foster. 
If there is one tendency in secondary edu- 
‘ation that is sane and sure because it has 
crown from the discoveries of educational 
psychology, it is that the modern high 
school must recognize adjustment as its 
most fundamental problem. 

The list of inflexible required subjects, 
except for specialists, is becoming an ever- 
shortening one, while new additions that 
represent reorganized subject-matter and 
provide for those desirable forms of con- 
and attitudes that various social 
will need find an _ increasingly 
larger place in our educational program. 

Second, the growing use of supplemen- 
tary or dynamie activities. The classroom 
in many progressive secondary schools is 
becoming more and more a laboratory in- 
stead of an auditorium. Examples of such 
truly curricular activities in the major 
branches of instruction are the following: 


duet 


groups 
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English: Reading for pleasure; writing 
for use in newspapers, magazines, social and 
business correspondence; creative writing 
of verse, plays and informal essays; oral 
composition, such as extemporaneous and 
impromptu talks; practice in parliamentary 
procedure to meet the real needs of class- 
room, assembly, and various school organi- 
zations; interviews, dramatics, puppet 
shows; pageants; drawing; and the con- 
struction of illustrative models. 

Social Field excursions, 
and chart making, clubs, civie organiza- 
tions, group discussions, collecting graphic 
materials; school campaigns, cooperation 


Science: map 


with community agencies, home and school 
cooperative enterprises, assembly programs, 
motion-pictures, collateral reading, corre- 
spondence with children of other countries, 
and Christmas-sharing enterprises. 
Natural Sciences: Since the natural sci- 
ences are quite generally taught by the 
laboratory method, the use of activities in 
this field is too obvious to require a specific 
enumeration. Even in this field, however, 


not been com- 


Among such 


the activities chosen have 
monly related to social needs. 
neglected forms of experience are: activi- 
ties arising out of felt needs such as the 
use of home and school projects, the study 
of civic sanitation, field trips to industries 
and museums and a large variety of shop 
experiences, involving the construction of 
models. 

Mathematics: Intuitive 
vides an opportunity to observe and collect 
the mathematical forms in nature, in art 
and in commerce; mathematical 
talks in assembly; home and school activi- 


geometry pro- 


games ; 


ties involving measurement; school stores 
and banks; field trips to banks, brokerages 
and museums. 

Foreign Language: Conversation, corre- 
spondence with foreign children, dramatiza- 
tion, costume parties, games for drill; clay 
modeling of ancient ruins and modern 
buildings; soap sculptures; original illus- 
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trations; foreign posters; flash cards for 
room decoration; drill; pictures, diagrams ; 
lantern slides which illustrate idioms, para- 
digms and derivatives. 

All these activities and many others are 
those in actual use at the present time and 
are supplementary to the traditional divi- 
sions of subject-matter. If we assume that 
the future may witness in our subject-mat- 
ter a redistribution of race experience on 
the basis of major kinds of human en- 
deavor, a range of concrete experiences im- 
mediately is suggested greater even than 
the present limitations of our present ‘‘sub- 
jects.’’ 

In either event, the controlling principle 
remains the same, that out of our first- 
hand experiences come clearer meanings, 
which in turn create the need for the ex- 
perience of others in times past and pres- 
ent. Such second-hand experience is chiefly 
recorded in books which, when added to our 
present stock of ideas, is no longer a mere 
collection of words as symbols, but consti- 
tutes a larger body of experiences, from the 
outcome of which we may expect better 
**ways-of-behaving.”’ 

Third, the whole point of view stressed 
in this paper is that attitudes are more im- 
portant than information, although the lat- 
ter is, of course, essential to the former, for 
without an abundance of definite knowl- 
edge, desirable attitudes and ideals can 
hardly be set up. 

Of all the attitudes needed at the present 
day in education everywhere none is more 
fundamental either for character or for oc- 
cupation than that of mastery. 

There are indications, as yet only faintly 
discernible, that the passing mark as a na- 
tional measure of educational performance 
is a disappearing fallacy. Just as medioc- 
rity in many lines of work is synonymous 
with failure, so half-learning is coming to 
be regarded by teachers as equivalent to no 
learning. 
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Morrison in his remarkable new } 
‘The Practice of Teaching in the Secop. 
dary School,’’ has done some pioneering oy 
this subject. He says: 

When a student has fully acquired a piece of 
learning, he has mastered it. Half-learning 
learning rather well, or being on the way to lear 
ing are none of them mastery. Mastery im; 
completeness; the thing is done; the student has 
arrived, as far as that particular learning is coy 
cerned. There is no question of how well the sty 
dent has mastered it; he has either mastered or 
he has not mastered. It is as absurd to speak ; 
degrees of mastery as to speak of degrees in th 
attainment of the second floor of a building, 
of degrees of being on the other side of the strear 
or of degrees of completeness of any sort w! 
ever. ... Thus, the child who has reached 
primary reading adaptation, and ean actually re 
may be said to have reached a mastery level. Th 
pupil who has actually acquired that view of th 
material world which is implied in the aton 
theory has attained a masterly level. He who } 
caught a vision of truth or beauty from a class 
has attained a mastery. Similarly, the student 
who has reached the level of intellectual respon 
sibility is a master at a vitally important stag 
in his intellectual and volitional development. 


He furthermore defines for the teacher 
what he terms the ‘‘mastery formula’’: 
‘Pre-test, teach, test the result, adapt pro- 
cedure, teach and test again to the point of 
actual learning.”’ 

It is taken for granted that by mastery 
we do not mean merely the product of drill 
alone, for genuine mastery implies a strong 
self-directed interest. Professor Hocking, 
of Harvard, has defined interest as ‘‘an 
animated attention which is induced by 
prospective mastery.”’ This is a conception 
of interest quite different from that of mere 
amusement. It means inspiring our chil- 
dren with the desire to overcome difficulties. 

You may suggest that such a conception 
of teaching leads, logically, to individual- 
ized instruction. Not necessarily unless 
the process of instruction is to be refined 
beyond ordinary needs. It does mean 
homogeneous grouping of pupils for each 
subject, either by sections or by divisions 
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¢ the class. Such a classification, except 
for a small percentage of problem cases, 
will provide the necessary organization for 
the use of the ‘‘mastery formula.’’ Among 
+he schools which are using this method and 

hieh are nevertheless not ‘‘Daltonized’’ 
are the university high schools of Chicago, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. A considerable 
number of schools, both public and private, 
are following this general plan in modified 
form. 

Whatever may be our attitude toward 
the improvement of learning in our high 
schools, of one thing I believe we are all 
agreed, that if the charge of mediocrity is 
to be met, particularly in the large, unas- 
sorted groups of the American public high 
school, some plan must be devised which 
cuarantees the right of every pupil, gifted, 
average and slow, to learn according to his 
maximum capacity. 

Second only to this attitude of mastery 
is another which has profound significance 
not only for a more effective secondary edu- 
eation but for all education as well, that is, 
the preservation of children’s instinctive 
desire to learn. Curiosity is doubtless the 
most eonstructive characteristic of our 
original nature. Bertrand Russell remarks 
in his ‘‘ Education and the Good Life’’ that 
‘the instinctive foundation of the intellec- 
tual life is euriosity.’’ It is a quality that 
is active in children and the lack of it 
in adults manifests itself in pessimism. 
Throughout the period of early childhood 
it is our most precious intellectual posses- 
sion. But somewhere along the line, usually 
beginning in the fourth grade, childhood 
loses this dynamic quality and becomes in- 
creasingly passive. Improved methods in 
the elementary school are preserving this 
eagerness to learn until a much later stage. 
A college president who chooses his students 
with very great care remarked recently that 
he found the graduate of the American 
high schools conspicuously lacking in two 
qualities, one, a sense of responsibility, the 
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other, intellectual curiosity. College presi- 
dents and high-school principals are con- 
stantly deploring this loss of appetite for 
intellectual food. The solution of the prob- 
lem lies, I believe, in a closer observation 
of modern progressive methods in the teach- 
ing of little children. Dynamic activity, 
and a free outlet, under guidance, for ex- 
pressive or creative impulses, seem to be the 
keynote of such methods. While education 
for the adolescent will always tend toward 
the logical and abstract, it should neverthe- 
less be a natural, not an artificial, process 
and always in close relationship to actual 
life. The remarkable creative work in 
literature, in art and in music, which is 
now found in many schools, indicates un- 
dreamt-of possibilities in this problem of 
keeping alive the spirit of intellectual ad- 
venture. As the of such 
forms of expression, the purpose is not so 
much to produce more poets or musicians 
or artists, but rather to help boys and girls 
to levels of appreciation higher than the 
purely physical forms that occupy the lei- 
sure hours of the great majority. 

Another field of inactivity in secondary 
education has been our neglect of the pos- 
sibilities of cooperation between the home 
and the school. My own recent experience 
in a private school has revealed to me op- 
portunities for better pupil-adjustment 
than I ever before have realized. As a 
principal of a public high school, I was 
able to ignore parents except in the usual 
emergencies that arise in connection with 
exceptional individuals. In the more in- 
timate associations of a private school, I 
have seen both the advantage and the neces- 
sity of keeping parents informed regard- 
ing the aims of the school. If I were to 
return to the principalship of a publie high 
school I should consider as one of my most 
important responsibilities the education of 
the parents as well as their children. By 
circular bulletins, by frequent group con- 
ferences, by a parent-teacher organization, 


I see outcome 
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by child-study groups and by demonstra- 
tions of work, I should endeavor to dupli- 
eate for the high school what for many 
years has been fairly well done in the ele- 
mentary school. 

In general, then, the chief progressive 
trends in secondary education to-day may 
be summarized in the answer to the ques- 
tion: How ean the principles of scientific 
education be applied to secondary educa- 
tion? 

My answer to this question, as I have 
tried to point out in this discussion, may be 
briefly restated as follows: 

(1) By applying the principles of edu- 
eational psychology to the revision of the 
curriculum, which means essentially the 
selection of such subject-matter and activi- 
ties as best meet the social, mental and 
physical needs of the individual child. 
From a practical standpoint, this does not 
require the immediate rejection of our pres- 
ent conventional subjects, but it does re- 
quire their differentiation for various homo- 
geneous groups and a changed emphasis in 
instruction. I also believe it may eventu- 
ally mean a thorough-going reorganization 
of our entire body of subject-matter along 
new lines. 

(2) By the introduction of the labora- 
tory principle of instruction into all our 
courses to provide for more constructive 
activity as a means of illustrating ideas. 
The adoption of this principle will also tend 
to unify subject-matter, because the so- 
ealled special subjects will become agencies 
for expressing ideas gained in other sub- 
jects and all subjects will be less depart- 
mental and more supplemental. When such 
an ideal is realized we shall have teachers 
of the whole child instead of teachers of 
bits of highly specialized subject-matter. 

(3) By devising a technique to eliminate 
the pernicious evils of the class recitation, 
which is probably the most unintelligent 
educational method ever devised. Such a 
technique will harmonize group learning 
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and individual instruction. The net gain 
of such a procedure which already exists 
in many schools will be the mastery of def. 
nite units of subject-matter in contrast to 
a partial learning of portions of a tey:. 
book. 

(4) By providing such natural forms of 
learning and outlets for creative energy as 
will capitalize the child’s instructive desire 
to know and to understand. 

(5) By enlisting the active cooperation 
of parents in such a manner as to secure 
better learning and better conduct for 
their children and also to secure support 
for secondary education that rests upon an 
intelligent conception of the aims and pro- 
cedure of the school. 

The forward-looking high-school princi- 
pal will not regard these tendencies as im- 
practical or utopian. He deplores the pres- 
ent uncertainty of procedure and confusion 
of goals. He refuses to fall back on limita- 
tions of equipment, crowded classes or un- 
trained teachers as an excuse for standing 
still. He knows that progressive education 
is not a given technique nor even a set of 
principles but is rather a state of mind 

Burton P. Fow er 

Tower HILut ScHOOL, 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ENGLISH LIFE AND EDUCATION IN 
1826 AND TO-DAY 


ALTHOUGH the English people “still retain in 
their houses washstands which the more civil- 
ized Americans have discarded,” the standard 
of life in Great Britain has advanced markedly 
in the past century and “education is now no 
longer the monopoly of a few of the well-to-do.” 
The foregoing comments were part of an ad- 
dress given by Mr. W. M. Childs, vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Reading, England, 
at the recent annual conference of the Reading 
and District Teachers’ Association, as reported 
in the London Times Educational Supplement. 

A hundred years ago filth and squalor were 
widely prevalent in England, said Mr. Childs, 
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| “the problem that was before Lord Broug- 
was not how to make people intelligent, 

+t it was how to make our boasted civilization 
little less of a mockery.” He called to mind 
hat has been done in the last 100 years for 
clearance of the slums, for the public health, 

r the welfare of children, for the interests of 
en, for morality and religion and temper- 
ce, for national recreation and amusement 
| for education in all its forms.” The speaker 
reterred further to the wonderful order that is 

‘intained in the streets of English towns and 
cities, “the extent to which the whole people 
have been taken into partnership in govern- 

nt, central and loeal,” and the virtues of 
our English people, their good humor, their 
patience, their restraint and their valor in times 

f trial.” 

The vice-chancellor touched upon the possi- 
ilities of mechanical contrivances for the 
spread of education, but suggested their dan- 
rs if they “make life an affair of speedy ex- 
a succession of impressions rapidly 
No picture pal- 


citements 
assing and rapidly forgotten. 
ce can bring you any nearer to truth and 
beauty if it gives you nothing but American 
No piece of mechanism, however clever, 
n cleanse the soul.” The speaker said that a 
creat civilized community make the 
supreme objeets of its educational effort to be 
service to God, reverence for truth and beauty 
nd the perfecting of intelligence and under- 
standing. “The whole nation ought to march 
upon that goal, with the teachers for its officers.” 


sion 


p- 


should 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT OF LATIN 
AMERICA 

THe unity of Latin America is the goal of 
“a vast movement of ideological renovation” 
which is now influencing students of the Latin- 
countries. A of this 
movement—its origin and progress—is given by 
Haya de la Torre in the November number of 
the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. 

The beginning of the actual student move- 
ment in Latin-America was the so-called univer- 
sity revolution, which took place in 1918 at 
the University of Cordoba, in the Argentine 
Republic. The students proclaimed this: “The 
Latin-American revolution for spiritual auton- 
They demanded the abolition of the old 


American description 


omy.” 
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university order, a change cf professors, the 
suppression of ecclesiastical control of univer- 
sity instruction, professorships open to all, 
academic freedom, and several other reforms. 
They demanded the right to have student repre- 
sentatives in the directing councils of the uni- 
versities and their right to share in the election 
of professors. The movement was violent and 
full of curious episodes. The University of 
Cordoba was invaded and oceupied manu mili- 
tari by the students. The news of the revolu- 
tion reverberated immediately throughout Latin 
America, and immediately there was recognition 
and sympathy. 
In 1919 there 
university revolution at the University of Lima, 


The strike of students there lasted four 


was a manifestation of the 
Peru. 
months. 
Similar movements took place in 1921, 1922 
and 1923 in the various universities, the most 
those at 
“In all the universities of 


notable being Havana, Cuba, and 
Santiago de Chile. 
Latin America since the revolution a change in 
method has taken place, and a new spirit has 
arisen through this rebellion of youth.” 

The writer concludes as follows: 

The 


danger which threatens all their peoples. 


awake to a 
For this 


Latin-American students are 
reason they are trying to bring about a union be 


tween themselves and the workers and peasants 
in order to make a great movement of resistance 
to every nationalistic division within Latin Amer 
ica itself. Solidarity with the people most men 
aced by American imperialism, such as Mexico, 
Cuba, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua and Panama, is 
to-day the motive of great campaigns of propa 
ganda among the Latin-American students. 

I believe the most precise idea among the stu 
dents to-day is that of realizing this unity of 
Latin America, overcoming the double resistance 
which is opposing itself to this goal, the imperial 
istie policy of the United States, and the national 
ism, which in each republic the governing classes 


keep alive. 


THE SALARY LEVELS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


“We must establish new scales at the top lest 
leadership perish,” is the declaration of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association in its cam- 
paign for higher payment of public school ad- 
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ministrators. The value of superintendents 
and principals “as responsible leaders in every 
community” was urged in a recent letter sent by 
the officers and executive committee of the 
department to all city and county superinten- 
dents throughout the country. 

The department urges a salary schedule for 
superintendents ranging from a minimum of 
$4,000 per year in communities of from 2,500 
to 5,000 population, to a maximum of $30,000 
a year for superintendents of schools in cities 
of more than 100,000 population. A salary of 
$10,000 a year for principals in the larger cities 
is asked. 

The letter says, in part: 

We must establish new scales at the top lest 
leadership perish. Not merely are the top ranges 
too low, the numbers receiving these mediocre re- 
wards are utterly disproportionate to the vast 
numbers engaged in the educational field. Every 
principal should stand four square in his commu- 
nity for adequate remuneration at the top of our 
systems as well as all other ranks. 

The principalship can not develop properly in 
the future under the weight of underpaid superin- 
tendents, nor can the recommendations of such a 
superintendent be expected to receive proper con- 
sideration at the hands of successful business men, 
Place the superintendent on an income parity with 
success in any field and new vigor will envelop 
every rank of the educational field, and the com- 
munity will soon take pride in its own achieve- 
ments. 

Your committee renews, after careful considera- 
tion, its recommendation that the professional re- 
quirements and sound public policy demand a 
maximum salary of not less than $10,000 for the 
principalship in cities over 100,000 in population 
and that no distinction be made between elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. It further recom- 
mends that in all communities the maximum shall 
bear a relative relationship to the maximum here 


given. 


EXPENDITURES OF STATE UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND STATE COLLEGES, 1924-25 
Bupeetrs were little known in American col- 

leges and universities in 1910. In that year 

the Carnegie Foundation published a bulletin 
giving standard forms for financial reports 
which were adopted by many institutions. The 
practice of budgeting has now become general. 

In June, 1925, the United States Bureau of 
Education prepared a report blank suitable for 
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colleges and universities and the bureay >), 
tained from more than 100 state institys) 

financial reports on this blank for 1924-9 
A circular prepared by Walter J. Greenlea;: 
associate specialist in land grant college sty 
tistics, has just been issued by the bureay 
(Higher Education Cireular No. 32, September 
1926.) 

In this report it is shown that expenditures 
for all these state institutions are as follows 
salaries and wages, 51 per cent.; materials and 
supplies, 23 per cent.; buildings and land, 14 
per cent.; equipment, 4 per cent.; trust funds, 
2 per cent.; not detailed in reports, 6 per cent 


An analysis of the table reveals that the Un 
versity of California spent more for salaries and 
wages than any other state college or university 
namely, over $5,000,000 in a single year. 
University of Michigan, a close second, spent m 
than four and one half million dollars for salaries 
and wages. Three and one half million dollars 
were spent each by the University of Lilinois, the 
University of Minnesota and the University of 
Wisconsin. Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, the State University of Iowa, t! 
University of Missouri and Ohio State University 
each spent more than $2,000,000 for salaries and 
wages. Each of the following spent more than 
$1,000,000 on salaries and wages: Indiana Univer. 
sity, Purdue University (Indiana), University 
Kansas, Kansas State Agricultural College, Uni 
versity of Kentucky, University of Maryland, 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, University of Nebraska, Oregon Stat 
Agricultural College, Pennsylvania State Colleg 
University of Texas, Agricultural and Mechan 
College of Texas and University of Washingto: 
All others spent less than $1,000,000 each on sa 
aries and wages. 

The two-million mark was reached in the ex 
penditures for materials and supplies by the Uni 
versities of California, Michigan and Wisconsin; 
one million by the University of Lllinois, Stat 
University of Iowa, University of Minnesot 
University of Missouri, University of Nebraska 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
while all the others spent less than a million 
this item. 

The University of Michigan spent the largest 
sum for equipment, under capital outlay, $694,09- 

The University of Michigan spent $2,376,796 for 
lands, buildings and land improvements. Over 
one million was spent by University of III 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
Mechanical College and Ohio State Universit 


} s 


Y 








the other institutions spent a less amount. 
largest item under ‘‘ Trust funds’’ is $535,- 
he University of California. 


SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
4 wew California women’s college has an- 
ounced its aims and policies and will open 
r a freshman class of fifty members in the 
‘all of 1927. The institution is known as 
Scripps College for Women and will be located 
thin close proximity of the Pomona College 
pus under the federated Claremont Colleges 
nlan. Dean Ernest J. Jaqua is director of the 
‘institution, whieh is the seeond college for 
women founded west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Scripps College for Women will be a resi- 


institution for women only and it is an- 
nounced that the enrollment will be limited to 
250 students. Students will be selected with 
creat care, using school records supplemented 
y written and oral examinations consisting of 
four parts; an intelligence test, a three-hour 
ritten examination in English, a written ex- 
iination in one other subject selected by the 





candidate and an oral examination. 

An inclusive fee of $1,000 per annum will be 
charged each student. This will pay for tuition, 
ward, room and other incidental fees. To pro- 
vide for the needs of worthy students of small 
means, liberal provision will be made for the 
se of loan funds. It is planned that competi- 
tive scholarships will be open to freshmen upon 
iimission and to all students irrespective of 
financial need. This will be an incentive to the 
highest of scholarship. 

One of the cardinal features of Scripps Col- 
ege is its residence requirement and the hous- 


r of students in small units with emphasis on 
[tural conditions. The college contemplates 
ousing students in groups of fifty or less be- 
eving that the day of the big dormitory with 
3 institutional architecture and atmosphere is 
nearly over. 

lt is planned that each unit shall have a small 
ining room in which it may be possible to 
serve breakfast and luncheon. As the college 
develops and upper classes are added there is 
i plan tor a large dining room where all the 
tudents may meet for more formal dinners. 
Such a plan combines the informality of the 


mail group with a formal gathering for the 
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entire college. Facilities for recreation will be 
provided near the dormitories including tennis 
courts, archery fields, bowling lawns and an out- 
door swimming pool. 

Instruction will be given in small groups and 
by carefully selected and adequately paid in- 
structors. The hope is that classes will be not 
larger than twenty and that individual work 
may be encouraged to the greatest degree pos 
sible. Personal conferences will also feature 
the students’ work and administrative routine 
for teachers will be reduced to a minimum. 

A restricted curriculum will be offered for 
the first two years with elective prevocational 
opportunities thereafter. During the first two 
years of the institution the Scripps faculty will 
study the most important professions for women 
for which special courses ought to be offered 
during the junior and senior years. Such 
courses as home administration, teaching, publie 
health work and professional work will be 
offered. 

Seripps College will establish reciprocal ar- 
rangements with Pomona College in the ex- 
change of instruction when practical and will 
cooperate with Claremont Colleges in a plan of 
centrally administered examinations for honor 
degrees. 

Construction on the first unit of Seripps Col- 
lege begins soon after January 1, 1927, and 
facilities will be ready for the freshman class 
next fall. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

A FUNDAMENTAL reorganization is being made 
by the College of Education of the University 
of Cincinnati in the training work for teachers 
of small children. This reorganization has been 
made timely by the fact that an affiliated insti- 
tution, the Cincinnati Kindergarten Training 
School, has, after a half century of training 
work in the field of kindergarten, withdrawn 
from this field, leaving to the College of Edueca- 
tion, of which Dr. L. A. Pechstein is dean, the 
entire training of kindergartners in the city. 
The college has decided upon the following type 
of permanent organization: 

Kindergarten as a training field will be kept 
distinct, and not merged with primary, the 
thought being that with the development of nur- 
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sery schools the kindergarten oceupies so stra- 
tegic a place between the early school and the 
primary that its identity should not be lost. 
The college is, therefore, working this year to 
determine four interlocked five-year under- 
graduate programs, all eventuating into the 
fifth year of cooperative student teaching, 
which is the unique feature of the College of 
Education. These fields, with their appropriate 
heads, are as tollows: 

Pre-school, Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt; kindergar- 
ten, Miss Grace Anna Fry; reorganized pri- 
mary, Miss Frances Jenkins; intermediate, Miss 
Harriett Z. Campbell. Under the direction of 
Dr. Ruth Streitz, appointed as coordinator of 
the four fields, committees are at work to deter- 
mine the programs which will be offered. <A 
guiding principle is that students will come 
through the fifth year programs competent for 
teaching in two chosen adjacent fields. An- 
other feature of the situation is that the work in 
pre-school training is, for its content, organized 
from the standpoint of the home within the 
school of household administration. Here a 
child-study laboratory has been established 
under the direction of Dr. Arlitt, with Miss 
Marie Acomb, a graduate of the kindergarten 
department of the college of education, in 
charge. Miss Mary G. Waite, together with 
several of the instructors of the Cincinnati Kin- 
dergarten Training School, has been added to 
the department of kindergarten for the pur- 
poses of maintaining the present program, 
pending the determination of the details ot the 
four interlocked programs now being worked 
out under the direction of Dr. Streitz. 


FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED BY THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 

Tue American Association of University 
Women announces ten fellowships to be awarded 
for the academic year 1927-28 and three fel- 
lowships available for the following year. In- 
quiry should be made by letter to Professor 
Agnes L. Rogers, chairman, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. The list of fellowships 
is as follows: 

FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 
1927-1928 

Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship, 

$1,500. Candidates must have the degree of 
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Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Science. ap, 
must present evidence of distinctive subs ao 
accomplishment in research. e 

The Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fe!|o, 
ship, $1,000 to $1,200. Is available for researc} 
physics, chemistry or biology, open to Amer 
women holding the degree of Doctor of Philos; 
or Doctor of Science who give promise of 
tinction. 

Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship, $) 
Open to any woman having a degree in arts 
science or literature, who intends to make tea 
ing her profession. 

Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial Fellows 
$1,500. Open to candidates possessing a bac 
elor’s degree or its equivalent, and having a mir 
imum of either two years of graduate study ten 
ing toward public health work or two years 
practical work in the field of public health, 

Gamma Phi Beta Social Service Fellowship, $5 
Open to women graduates of colleges of reeog: 
rank, who have done at least one year of graduat: 
work, including some courses in the department of 
social science. It is understood that the Fellow 
will devote herself entirely to preparation for 
social service in a graduate school of recognized 
standing. 

The Phi Mu Fellowship, for Graduate Work, 
$1,000. Open to American women having a degree 
from any university or college in which Phi Mu has 
a chapter. 

Boston Alumnae Fellowship, $800. Open t 
graduate of an approved college, with good healt! 
excellent character, ability and initiative. The 
Fellowship must be used in Europe or in America 
for one year of constructive work, and not merel) 
for the purpose of general culture. 

The A. A. U. W. European Fellowship, $1,50 
For research in Europe, is open to any woman 
having a degree in arts, science, or literature, wh 
has met all the requirements for the Doctor 
Philosophy degree with the possible exception 
the completion of the dissertation. 

The Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship, $1,500 
Open to women showing promise of distinction and 
having a degree in arts, science or literature. 

The A. A. U. W. Fellowship, $1,500. Open t 
women showing promise of distinction and having 


‘ 


a degree in arts, science or literature. Preference 
will be given in the award of this fellowship ‘ 
candidates who are interested in pre-school work 

A. A. U. W. International Fellowship, #1,°’. 
It will enable the holder to carry on a year’s 
search in some country other than her own during 
the year. 


7 
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ONAL FELLOWSHIPS TO BE AWARDED FOR THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1928-1929 

\Ipha Xi Delta Fellowship, $1,000. Open to 

the field of medicine or mental 


4 


ites in 
The Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship, $2,000, 
to British women of graduate standing and 
be held for the purpose of graduate study 
American colleges or universities. 
Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship, $1,000. 
Open to any woman having a degree in arts, sci- 
nee or literature, who intends to make teaching 
r profession. Preference being given to those 
plicants who have had successful experience in 
whing and in addition have completed at least 
two years of graduate study. 


THE BEHAVIOR RESEARCH FUND 


Dr. Herman M. AbLER, director of the In- 

tute for Juvenile Research, has announced 
the tollowing appointments to the Behavior Re- 
search Staff, made possible by the Behavior 
esearch Fund which has been provided by 
public subseription for a period of five years 
through the efforts of the friends of the Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research: 

Herman M. Adler, M.D., director; Horace 
Gray, M.D., of Boston, Mass., endocrinologist ; 
Professor Gustav A. Jaederholm, Ph.D., of the 
University of Gothenburg, Sweden, research 
psychologist; Ethel Kawin, M.A., research psy- 
chologist; Professor K. S. Lashley, Ph.D., of 
the University of Minnesota, research psycholo- 
gist (comparative psychology); Professor L. 
L. Thurstone, Ph.D., of the University of Chi- 
cago, research psychologist; Claude Shaw, 
Ph.D., of the University of Chicago, research 
sociologist, and John C. Weigel, administrator. 

“The scientific study of human behavior,” 
said Dr. Adler in making the announcement, 
“must and will yield not only new methods 
both for the treatment and prevention of de- 
linqueney and erime, but will also produce new 
knowledge about the human mind that will add 
to the sum total of human happiness.” ~ 


THE RESIGNATION OF DEAN RUSSELL 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
THe resignation of Dr. James E. Russell as 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the appointment of his son, Dr. William 
Fleteher Russell, to succeed him have been an- 
nounced. 
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Dean Russell will retire at the close of the 
present academic year on June 30. “Jn defer- 
ence to the strongly expressed wish and deter- 
mination of Dean who seeks relief 
from the heavy administrative burden of his 
President Butler’s announcement said, 
College 


Russell, 


office,” 
“the trustees of Teachers have ac- 
cepted his resignation.” 

On the nomination of President Butler, the 
trustees at a meeting on November 4 named Dr. 
William Fletcher Russell, 
education and associate director of the Interna- 
tional Institute at Teachers College, as dean 
from July 1, 1927. Dean Russell is sixty-two 
years old. His son is thirty-six. President But- 
ler stated that 


now protessor of 


Dean Russell’s service as dean of Teachers Col 
lege has attracted world-wide attention by reason 
of his administrative ability, his firm grasp on 
problems of modern education and his far-sighted 
vision in planning to meet and to solve those 
problems. 

Teachers College and Columbia University will 
not lose the benefit of Dean Russell’s wisdom and 
experience, since he will remain as Barnard pro- 
fessor of education, with the added title of dean 
emeritus of Teachers College, in order to carry on 
his studies and researches and to give counsel in 
the development of the work of the college. 


Dean Russell was born at Hamden, Delaware 
County, N. Y., on July 1, 1864, and was gradu- 
ated from Cornell University with the class of 
1887. 
the Universities of Jena, Leipzig and Berlin, 


He pursued his studies in Germany at 


and received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from the University of Leipzig in 1894. 

His earliest teaching experience was in the 
secondary schools and at the Caseadilla School, 
Ithaca, N. Y., after which he made some studies 
and researches in Europe for the regents of the 
University of the State of New York and for 
the Bureau of Education at Washington. 

In 1895 he was appointed professor of philos- 
ophy and pedagogy in the University ot Colo- 
rado. This post he held for two years, and 
then accepted the invitation to become professor 
of education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

In the following year, 1898, Professor Rus- 


sell was appointed dean. In 1904 the trustees 


of Columbia University gave him the additional 
title of Barnard professor of education. 
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V. Everit Macy, president of the board of 


trustees of Teachers College, described Dean 
Russell’s educational achievement as_ being 
“like that of one of those Eastern magicians 
who causes a seed to grow into a flourishing 
plant before our astonished eyes.” 

“Twenty-six years ago,” said Mr. Maey, 
“when President Seth Low appointed Dr. Rus- 
sell dean, Teachers College was in desperate 
financial straits, to say nothing of its condition 
of near-starvation educationally. The college 
had no endowment. It was in debt a quarter of 
a million dollars, with a current cumulative 
deficit of from fifty to eighty thousand dollars 
on an annual budget of $250,000. 


A disorganized faculty of fewer than twenty 
members cared for 169 students in a plant consist- 
ing of two buildings worth, with their grounds and 
equipment, not to exceed $800,000. 

After twenty-six years of Dean Russell’s leader- 
ship, Teachers College operates without a deficit 
on an annual budget of two and one half million 
dollars and has an endowment of approximately 
three million dollars with a physical plant worth 
seven millions, 

The college now has a faculty of more than 
seventy-five, with a total teaching staff of more 
than 250 and an enrolment exceeding 5,000 stu- 
dents. The number of graduate students is now 
more than ten times that of the total enrolment 
of twenty-six years ago. 

It is estimated that of all the teachers trained 
in over 400 teacher-training institutions in the 
United States more than one seventh have been 
trained at Teachers College. 

The leading chairs of education in our colleges 
and universities, and the presidency of many of 
them are filled by scientifically trained graduates 
of the higher courses. 

Similarly, the influence of these graduates has 
been felt definitely in such countries as China, 
Japan, South America, Africa, Europe and Aus- 
tralia, where they occupy positions of leadership 


in education, industry and statecraft. 


Dr. William Fletcher Russell, the new dean, 
was born at Delhi, Delaware County, N. Y., on 
May 18, 1890. He was graduated from Cornell 
University with the degree of A.B. in 1910 and 
after four years of graduate study at Columbia 
University received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in 1914. 

He began his teaching experience in the Col- 
lege High School at Greeley, Colo., and was 
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then for two years assistant professor of }) 
tory and sociology in the Colorado State Tea, 
ers College at Greeley. From 1913 to 19)5 | 
was carrying on advanced studies and also offer. 
ing instruction at Teachers College. Then ; 
two years he was professor of education at +) 
George Peabody College for Teachers, \ 
ville, Tenn. From there Professor Ryss 
passed to the State University of Iowa, whey 
from 1917 to 1923 he was dean of the Colleg 
of Education. In the latter year he returned 4 
Columbia as professor of education and asso. 
ciate director of the International Institut; 
Teachers College. During 1918 and 1919 Pro 
fessor Russell served as director of the educa- 
tional section of the Russian Division of tl, 
Committee on Public Information and in 192] 
1922 he made elaborate studies in China as g 
member of the China Educational Comnissio: 
Dr. Russell is the author of numerous books 
and studies on educational subjects. He is edu- 
cational adviser of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Cooperation of the National Education 
Association. His other affiliations include mem- 
bership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society, th: 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the Knights 
Templars, Association for the Advancement ot 
Science, Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion and the Educational Research Association 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. Winuiam H. WEtcH, director of th 
School of Hygiene and Public Health of th 
Johns Hopkins University, has accepted ap- 
pointment to the new chair of the history of 
medicine established with an endowment ot! 
$200,000 by the General Education Board 
the medical school of the university. Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Howell, professor of physiology and 
assistant director, has been appointed director 
of the school. 


THe ReveREND Dr. Henry Sioane C 
for the last twenty-one years pastor of the Mad 
ison Avenue Presbyterian Church and for man; 
years a member of the seminary faculty, was 
inaugurated on November 3 as president o! 
Union Theological Seminary, New York Cit: 
Dr. Coffin was elected last April to succeed tl 


4] 
ine 








erend Dr. Arthur C. MeGiffert, who re- 
j on account of poor health but continued 
senior professor of chureh history. Dr. 
\eGiffert sailed for Europe on October 30 for 
, sabbatical year. 

Luther Halsey Gulick Award of the 
Physical Edueation Society of New York and 
Vicinity, which is given for distinguished ser- 

e in the cause of physical education, will be 
resented to Dr. Thomas A. Storey, for the past 
euty years professor of hygiene in the Col- 
ve of the City of New York and recently ap- 
inted professor of hygiene and physical edu- 
ion at Stanford University, at a dinner to 
held in his honor at the Aldine Club, of New 
York City, on November 23. Dr. George J. 
Fisher will be toastmaster and the speakers who 
il] pay tribute to Dr. Storey’s outstanding 
wrk in physical education and hygiene are Dr. 
Joseph E. Rayeroft, Dr. John H. Finley, Dr. 
\bram T. Kerr and Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. 


Dre. Leon Rosin, professor of the history of 

philosophy at the University of Paris, will be- 

me a member of the department of philoso- 

at the University of Pennsylvania in Feb- 

ary as a special lecturer during the second 

1 of the year 1926-27. His courses will be 
lucted in French. 


A runp of $50,000 for research in vertebrate 
paleontology is being raised by the alumni of 
Princeton University in honor of Protessor 
William Berryman Scott, head of the depart- 

t of paleontology and senior member of 
the faculty. 

De. Meyer E. Jarra, professor of nutrition 
n the University of California and the oldest 

fessor from point of service, having become 

mnected with the university as assistant in 
agriculture in 1880, recently retired and was 
appointed professor emeritus. 


Aveustus S. Downrne, assistant commis- 
sioner of education of New York state, was 
given a testimonial dinner on October 27, in 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City, in reeog- 

tion of his suecessful efforts to raise the pro- 
fessional standards in the state. 

Cuartes O. Hasketi, of Harvard, IIl., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Bart- 
sville, Okla. Mr. Haskell, who resigned after 
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ten years of service at Harvard, was presented 
with a life membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Dr. Cuarves S. Foos has been elected super- 
intendent emeritus of the schools of Reading, 
Pa. 


GrorGe W. Brown, for more than fifty years 
a teacher in the public schools and who has this 
year resigned as principal of the Newburyport, 
Mass., Jackman Grammar School, was tendered 
a public reception by his former pupils at New- 
buryport on November 10. 


Tre French decoration of Officier d’Acad- 
émie has been conferred on Miss Adelaide 
Baker, who for more than forty years has been 
head of the department of French in the Lowell, 
Mass., High School. Maxime Mongendre, French 
consul general, in awarding the decoration to 
Miss Baker, paid a tribute to her long service 
in the cause of French culture in America. 


THE University of Porto Rico has conferred 
an honorary degree upon Dr. Alexander Pe- 
trunkevitch, professor of zoology at Yale Uni- 
versity, who was visiting professor of biology 
at that university last year. 


Ricnarp J. Werner, California state super- 
visor of agricultural education, has been elected 
to the position of commissioner of secondary 
schools, succeeding A. C. Olney, who resigned 
some months ago to accept the presidency of the 
Marin County Junior College. Julian McPhee, 
assistant state supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion, has been promoted to the supervisorship. 


AT the meeting of the Wyoming State Board 
in September, L. C. Tidball, commissioner of 
education, was designated by the board as state 
director of rural education. During the past 
two years, Mr. Tidball has been in charge of 
the work carried on by the department in this 
field. The designation involves no change in 
his duties or salary as commissioner of educa 
tion. 


Witum C. Sampson, superintendent of the 
Dubois, Pa., public schools, has been elected 
superintendent of schools of Upper Darby 
Township, a suburb of Philadelphia, to succeed 


the late H. M. Mendenhall. 
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Proressor Ernest H. Hanne, of the depart- 
ment of economics, Northwestern University, 
has been appointed assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, sueceeding Dr. Wendell S. 
Brooks, who is devoting himself to teaching in 


the newly organized school of education. 


Dr. C. F. Arrowueap has been promoted to 
an assistant professorship of education in the 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


Miss Minnie JANE MERRELLS, formerly of 
the Teachers College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been appointed head of the 
department of psychology in the Central State 
Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. As this in- 
stitution has been designated as Pennsylvania’s 
special center for the study of the pre-school 
child and of kindergarten education, a special 
pre-school psycho-clinie has been established at 
the school. 


Dr. Toomas E. Finecan, Dean John W. 
Withers, of the New York University School of 
Education, and Superintendent H. S. Weet, of 
the Rochester, N. Y., schools, have been ap- 
pointed to conduct a survey of the public 
school system of Pittsburgh. 


Harotp H. Brxukrr, director of guidance and 
research in the Atlantic City, N. J., schools, is 
on leave of absence during the year 1926-27 to 
hold the position of associate in elementary edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Miss C. Mitprep THompson, dean of Vassar 
College, has left for San Francisco with the ob- 
ject of attending a meeting of Vassar alumnae 
groups of the college and establishing closer 
connections with the schools and colleges on the 
coast. 

J. M. Hatt, southern regional agent in trade 
and industrial education for the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, has returned to 
Washington to assume the duties of acting chief 
of the trade and industrial service for a period 
of two months. Frank Cushman, chief of the 
service, is on ten months’ leave of absence 
while engaged in industrial education work with 
the Los Angeles, Calif., public schools. C. F. 
Klinefelter, central regional agent, was acting 
chief during September and October. Other 
agents in the service will alternate in that ca- 
pacity during the absence of Mr. Cushman. 
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Proressor W. B. PLank, head of the yp 
engineering department of Lafayette Coleg, 
has recently been appointed secretary 0} 
subcommittee on education of the American Jp. 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineer 
ing. This committee is at present engaged ; 
conducting an investigation on mining engineer 
ing education in cooperation with the Socie: 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education 


Dr. Orro L. ScuMuipt, surgeon, and Charles 
J. Vopicka, formerly United States Ambassado, 
in the Balkans, have been appointed members 
of the board of education of Chicago. 


Mrs. Dora A. Stearn, of Los Angeles, pres 
dent of the Publie School Protective League o; 
California (anti-vaccination, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco), has bee: 
appointed by Governor Richardson to membe: 
ship on the State Board of Education, suceved 
ing Mrs. C. P. Bryant, whose term has expired 


THe RevereND Dr. STANLEY WuHiTr, of New 
York, has been appointed chaplain of Rutgers 
University. In addition to taking charge of a! 
chapel services, Dr. White will act as friend a: 
adviser to undergraduates and will cooperat: 


with the Y. M. C. A. in promoting religious |i! 
at the university. 


Miss Harriet Currer, a graduate of S 
Teachers College, Western Reserve Universit 
has been appointed registrar of the Cleveland 
School of Edueation, to succeed Mrs. A. D 
Topham, who resigned after seven years ot 
service. 

Miss CHARLOTTE ULRICH, supervisor of hom 
economics in the publie schools of Cincinnati, 
has been made councilor of the Ohio Stat 
Home Economie Association. 


PRESIDENT Henry N. McCracken, of Vassar 
College, and Professor Alexander Meiklejoln, 
of the University of Wisconsin, will address the 
National Student Federation of America, whic! 
is to hold its second annual conference at th 


? 


University of Michigan, December 2, 3 and 4 

SPEAKERS at the science section of the South- 
western Ohio Teachers’ Association included 
Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, of the Science Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Edgar Transeau, 0! 
Ohio State University, and Mr. E. F. Van Bus 
kirk, also of Columbus. 
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HonorRABLE ROSEWELL PaGE, second 
Virginia and brother of the late 
as Nelson Page, will be the principal 


ker at founder’s day at the Medical College 


tor O1 


¢ Virginia on December 1. 


De. Epwarp A. Frirzpatrick, dean of the 

iuate school of Marquette University and a 

member of the national committee on the train- 

» of hospital executives, addressed the Amer- 

n College of Surgeons at their Montreal meet- 

« on October 25 on “The Educational Oppor- 
ities of Hospital Standardization.” 


De. E. L. Patater, professor of rural educa- 
at Cornell University, gave a series of seven 
tures at the University of Tennessee from 

s October 27 to 30. The visit was occasioned by 
twenty-second annual session of the East 
Dr. Palmer 


nessee Educational Association. 

issed nature education, ideals and methods; 

nee education and the public, and other simi- 
r biologieal topies bearing on the question of 
ce for the public. 


‘ 


Senor CARLOS Barrera, of the Mexican Lega- 
m, Washington, D. C., gave an address on Oc- 
27 before the Principals’ Club of the 


veland publie schools. 


On Sunday, November 4, during the seventh 
annual “All-Wesleyan” week end, a memorial 
window to the late Dr. William Arnold Shank- 

formerly president of Wesleyan University, 
is unveiled. The window was presented by 
the classes who were in college during President 


Shanklin’s tenure of office. 


Epwarp B. Exuicorr, president of the 
Chieago board of education, died on October 
26, after a brief illness. Superintendent Me- 
Andrew, in a bulletin to the schools, said of 
Colonel Ellicott: “He gave his time and his 
talents to the service of the schools, working 
without any other reward than his own satis- 
faction in doing the best for the children of 
He served his country in the war; 
he worked for it in peace; he was a type of 
genial good citizen.” 


the eity. 


THe death is announced of Gertrude A. 
Fuller, who taught for forty-one consecutive 
years in the schools of Massachusetts. 


CAROLINE Maria Hewrtns, librarian of the 
Hartford Publie Library for more than fifty 
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years and a pioneer in children’s library work, 
died on November 4, aged eighty years. 

R. H. Roe, vice-chancellor of the University 
of Queensland, died recently at Brisbane, Aus- 
had 
headmaster of the Brisbane Grammar Schoo! for 


tralia, aged seventy-six years. He been 
thirty-three years, and in 1909-1910 was in- 
spector-general of schools and chief education 
adviser to the Queensland government. 


By the will of the late Dwight William Tryon, 
Smith College receives the sum of $355,340. 
Dr. Tryon was head of the art department for 
thirty-three years. 

THE death of Miss Jennie M. Cook, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., releases the sum of $150,000, which 
was left by the late Charles W. Cook for a 
dormitory for Trinity College. 


GOvERNOR Austin Peay, of Tennessee, for- 
mally received the site for the Bryan Memorial 
University, now being established in Dayton in 
honor of the late William Jennings Bryan, from 
with appropriate ceremonies, on 
broken 


construction of the administration buildings. A 


its donors, 
November 5, and ground was for 
memorial room to William Jennings Bryan is 
planned as a feature of the first building. A 
gift of the library of the late Rev. A. H. Kistler, 
former Methodist minister of Chicago, forms 


the nucleus of the library. 


CONDITIONS in a nation-wide prize contest for 
an award of $1,000, offered by C. C. Birchard, 
Boston, music publisher, for the best religious 
cantata for adult mixed voices and piano ac- 
companiment, to run about thirty minutes in 
length, were announced by Professor H. Augus- 
tine Smith, of the faculty of the fine arts in 
religion at the Boston University School of 
Religious Education and Social Service, and 
sponsor and manager of the contest. 


THE annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors will be held at 
Philadelphia on Friday, December 31, and Sat- 
urday, January 1. The leading feature in the 
program will be the presentation and discussion 
of special reports by Committee G on “Methods 
of increasing the Intellectual Interest and rais- 
ing the Intellectual Standards of Undergradu- 
ates.” The reports in question will deal with 
sectioning on the basis of ability, intercollegi- 
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ate football and the selection, retention and 
promotion of undergraduates. It is expected 
that reports will also be presented on freedom 
of teaching in science, on academic opportuni- 
ties for women and on the recent Pan-American 
Congress at Panama. The local committee con- 
sists of Professor H. C. Richards and Professor 
H. F. Safford, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE annual convention of the Association of 
Urban Universities is being held at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., on November 11, 12 
and 13, under the presidency of President W. 
H. P. Faunce. Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, 
acting president of the College of the City of 
New York, is secretary-treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. 


Tue Association of Modern Language Teach- 
ers of the Middle States and Maryland will 
meet on November 27 in the Engineering Build- 
ing, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Professor Charles M. Purin will speak on 
“The Modern Foreign Language Study,” and 
there will be other papers of interest to teachers 
of French, German and Spanish. Professor 
Henry Grattan Doyle, of George Washington 
University, is president and Miss Elsie I. Jamie- 
son, of Kensington High School, Philadelphia, 
is secretary-treasurer of the association. 


Tue National Society of College Teachers of 
Education will hold its annual meeting in Dal- 
las, Texas, on Monday and Tuesday of the week 
of the meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, February 21 to 27. President Walter 
S. Monroe announces that the morning meetings 
will be for members only; that the Monday 
afternoon meeting will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the problem “Graduate Work and Re- 
search” and that the Tuesday afternoon meeting 
will be a joint session with the Educational Re- 
search Association. A large attendance is ex- 
pected. The entire program will be announced 
later. The headquarters of the society at Dal- 
las will be the Hotel Jefferson. 


THe Association of Summer Session Di- 
rectors met at the Reynolds Club, University of 
Chicago, October 29 and 30, for the discussion 
of a number of problems bearing upon policies 
for the coming summer. Representatives from 
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leading institutions all over the country wer 
attendanc>. 


has announced an open competition exam) 
tion to fill a vacancy in the position of assistay: 
educationist (school legislation), Bureay 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
$2,400 a year. 


THE Volume of Proceedings of the Nationa 
Edueation Association, for 1926, covering ty 
conventions of the association and its sixteey 
departments held during the year at Washing 
ton and Philadelphia, has been issued. 


RESOLUTIONS expressing the appreciation of 
the New York City High School Teachers Ass 
ciation for the appointment of the Mayors 
Committee of Fifteen on Teachers Salaries and 
pledging the association’s cooperation in ever) 
possible way were unanimously adopted at a 
meeting held recently. The association “looke 
forward to prompt consideration of teachers’ 
salaries, and recommended the favorable con 
sideration of the Citizens Committee report.” 


THE executive council of the Associate 
Alumnae of Hunter College has asked 
Board of Superintendents of New York Cit 
to recommend to the Board of Education at 
least one woman to serve as district superi 
tendent. There is one vacancy and five new 
positions are to be created. 


Girts amounting to $813,487 have been re 
ceived by New* York University during the past 
year. The largest of these was a gift of $602,- 
168 by the Nichols Foundation, Inc., to con- 
struct the William H. Nichols Building for 
Chemistry. Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
in his annual report to the council, urged the 
need for a $73,000,000 fund to place the um- 
versity’s finances on a secure base. 


A sum estimated at $275,000 has become 
available to St. Albans for the erection of @ 
modern school building to be known as the 
Bellows Free Academy under provisions of the 
will of the late Hiram Bellows, who died fifty 
years ago. Mr. Bellows’s will decrees to *t. 
Albans, fifty years after his death, two and one 
half acres of land and a dwelling in the heart 
of the city and 220 shares of valuable railroad 


coop 
W 
instr 
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sock. Susan B. Sowls, a granddaughter of. the 
nor, has turned over the keys to the house and 
-rrendered the property to the chairman of 


. fund’s trustees. 





QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOLS FOR PARENTS 

Parents ean no longer trust the proverbs of 
Solomon and “parental instinct” as adequate 
preparation for their job. Fathers and mothers 
need a working knowledge of modern theories 
of child hygiene, psychology and pedagogy if 
they are to do their fathering and mothering 
effectively. This increasingly widespread con- 
viction is finding definite expression in a number 
f experiments in “parental education.” 

Wichita, Kansas, tried last year a local op- 
portunity sehool for parents which represented 
a successful piece of cooperation between the 
Board of Edueation and various groups such 
as the federated clubs, the Parent-Teachers 
Association, and the Y. W. C. A. 
Survey, May 15, p. 260). 

California is this fall undertaking a similar 
experiment on a larger scale as a further exten- 
sion of its state-wide plan of adult education. 
See The Survey, November 15, 1925, p. 215.) 
Eight elasses, four in a center in the north of 
the state and four in a center in Southern Cali- 
fornia, are to be formed. In each group there 
will be one eourse offered for pre-school chil- 
dren, one for fathers of high school boys, one 
for mothers of children 6 to 12 years of age 
and one for mothers of high school girls. The 
classes will meet every two weeks for two hours, 
the time to be arranged by the class members. 

The aim of these courses will be not only to 
help parents to do their job more intelligently, 
but also to bring home and school into closer 
cooperation. 

Will C. Wood, state superintendent of public 
instruction, points out that: 


(see The 


During the last quarter of a century certain 
responsibilities formerly borne by the American 
home have been shifted to the schools. There is 


& tendeney to make the school more responsible 
than it has been heretofore for the development of 
There is need for greater emphasis on 


haracter education, but the schools can not bear 


haracter. 
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the whole burden. The schools have the pupils only 
about 1,000 hours out of the 8,760 hours of each 
year. Presumably the child is under the influence 
of the parent during the remaining 7,760 hours of 
each year. In consequence, there must be closer 
cooperation between the home and school in the 
problem of character education. 

I am impressed with the fact that in the 
handling of children many American homes are out 
of step with schools. Thirty years ago the rod 
was practically abolished as a means of discipline 
in the public schools. In consequence the schools 
were obliged to develop ideas of discipline based 
on character building. Discipline in the average 
American school to-day is far superior to the disci 
pline which prevailed in the average American 
school during the reign of the rod. It is also su 
perior to the discipline prevailing in the average 
American home. 

The average parent knows little more about 
methods of training children than did his great- 
grandparents. To harmonize the kind of training 
given in the home with leadership remaining in 
the home is the task of modern education envisaged 
in the new plan for the state of California. We 
shall enlist the cooperation of such agencies as the 
Smith Hughes Home Making staff, the Smith Lever 
home extension, University Extension, State Par- 
and the 


ent-Teacher organization organizations 


dealing with delinquent boys and girls. 

A Parents Educational Center which now has 
seven branches has been in operation for several 
years under the direction of the Long Beach 
(California) Social Welfare Department. Dur- 
ing 1924 the city auditor’s report shows that 
the center made contacts with 2,324 parents, 
guardians and children. For 1925 they num- 
bered 7,046. This year, according to G. Hardy 
Clark, M.D., director of the work, “they will run 
well over 10,000.” The center instructs parents 
in the physical care of children and equally in 
the development of desirable character traits 
according to a scheme originated by Dr. Clark.’ 

Dr. Clark holds that “The training of chil- 
dren in citizenship should be done in their 
earliest years and in the home... . In the train- 
ing the child must follow the trail of primitive 
man insofar as he must first, care for his own 
person and needs; second, contribute to the 
order and comfort of his home; and third, con- 

1‘*A System of Character Training of Chil 
dren,’’ by G. Hardy Clark, M.D. Children’s Health 
Laboratory, Long Beach, Calif. 
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form to his local system of community govern- 
ment.” 

During the past year the plan of the educa- 
tional center, including periodie physical exami- 
nation of children, “seoring” in physical and 
character traits and conferences with parents 
and children was used as a pre-school course in 
the Temple Street School. During the coming 
year, this type of parent education will be ex- 
tended in scope in the same school and will be 
continued in the Americanization classes in the 
adult Mexican center.—The Survey. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FRESHMAN WEEK AT MIAMI 
UNIVERSITY 

THE college freshman of to-day enters into a 
complex life that involves a large number of 
new adjustments. In too many instances the 
student has to become adjusted to college life 
through a trial and error process which is costly 
in terms of academic progress and social effi- 
ciency. When colleges and universities were 
small the problem of orienting the freshman 
was not great, since he soon became acquainted 
with the two or three hundred students and the 
seore or more instructors. Within a decade or 
two many of these same institutions have grown 
to inelude a score of buildings, more than one 
hundred instructors and fifteen hundred or more 
students. The freshman who entered such an 
institution this fall needed considerable gui- 
dance in adjusting himself effectively to the new 
and complex situations of college life. A fresh- 
man week is one means of administering this 
guidance. 

Like many other colleges and universities, 
Miami University has experienced a rapid 
growth during recent years; this has meant that 
each year it became increasingly difficult to give 
adequate attention to the comparatively large 
number of freshmen entering college when, at 
the same time, upper classmen were demanding 
considerable attention from the faculty. The 
solution of the problem seemed to be a period 
of time set apart as freshman week when only 
freshmen would be present at the university 
and therefore receive all the time and attention 
of the faculty. The week beginning Monday, 
September 13, 1926, was set aside for this pur- 
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pose. It was definitely understood that upper 
classmen were not expected to be present dy. 
ing the first four days of this week. The sityy. 
tion for the freshmen was not to be complicate, 
by fraternity or sorority “rushing.” 
lation of the “rushing” 
by an adequate penalty. 

Approximately seven hundred freshmen wey, 
anticipated for the year 1926-27. These sty. 
dents were to be divided into twenty-five grou). 
on the basis of their academic interests, _ 


Any vio. 
rule was to be punished 


competent leader, faculty assistant and student 
assistant were in charge of each group. Eac! 
group included approximately twenty-five fresh- 
men; in some instances the number was large; 
As a rule, men and women were in separati 
groups. The number of groups in each colle 
of the university was as follows: liberal arts 
men (10), liberal arts women (2), bachelor o 
science men (2), bachelor of science women (5), 
bachelor of science men and women (1), ani 
teachers college women in the two-year elemen- 
tary teachers course (5). In some instances it 
was necessary to include both men and women 
in a given group when their interests were simi- 
lar and it did not seem feasible to form t 
smaller groups on the basis of sex. 

The freshman, on entrance, was given a card 
which assigned him to a group. On reporting 
to his group the freshman was given a schedule 
for the week. The activities of the various 
groups were arranged so as to involve no con- 
flicts with each other. 

It was the duty of the group leader or lis 
assistant to remain with his section through all 
its assignments and to escort the section to each 
appointment. Important duties of the group 
leader and assistant were: (1) to become per- 
sonally acquainted with each student and t 
find what work of the university was best suited 
to the needs, interests and ability of the given 
student; (2) to arrange in conference with th 
student the curriculum and subjects to 
studied; (3) to deliver lectures in the scheduled 
group meetings so as to give advice on matters 
of interest to the entering student. The group 
leaders were asked to cover the following mat: 
ters in their group lectures and discussions: 
purpose of the psychological tests and entranc 
examinations; preliminary registration; ¢0!- 
servation of time and money; college expenses; 
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ethods of study, taking notes, tests and ex- 

nations; college rules and regulations, ab- 
- es, academie requirements, marks and pro- 

- college honors (scholastic, athletic, etc.), 

sibility for honors and student activities, and 

ent activities; tour of the campus, and li- 
rar’ inspection. 

Periods for reereation and social activities 
were included in the program. General lectures 
were delivered by representative officers of the 
gniversity: the president, dean, dean of women, 
physical edueation director and Y. M. C. A. 
lurector. 

As yet, insufficient time has elapsed to make 
a complete evaluation of freshman week as in- 
stituted at Miami University. However, there 
- a general feeling among faculty and students 
that many things were accomplished that other- 
wise would have been brought about incidentally 
at a later date in the school life of the fresh- 
man or not at all. 

Carter V. Goop 

Miami UNIVERSITY 





DISCUSSION 
EDUCATION FOR DOMESTIC SERVICE 


To-pay, when the skilled laborer is the “goose 
that lays the golden egg” of industry, the white- 
collar man must make some sacrifices in return 
for what he supposes to be his share of superi- 
ority. The problem of the white-collar job 
faces many girls of high-school age. In one 
high school situated in the poorer section of a 
large city, out of an enrolment of approxi- 
mately two thousand, of which possibly one 
third will be graduated, about two thirds of the 
girls take the commercial course, intending to 
enter the business world as stenographers, book- 
keepers or typists. Almost all the rest of them 
are in the academic course. With the exception 
ot a few whose ultimate goal is a diploma, these 
girls aspire to be either teachers or pharmacists. 
The home economies course of this school ac- 
commodates almost entirely those who have not 
the mental equipment to accomplish even the 
lowest standard of work in the other courses. 
Possibly one or two girls of each graduating 
class of 125 or more intend to use their knowl- 
edge of domestic science as a means of earning 
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a living. In other words, practically all of 
them, although largely the daughters of workers 
or storekeepers, will be applicants for white- 
collar jobs between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty. 

Difficulties arise in the midst of commence- 
ment festivities. Normal schools are limiting 
their enrolment as the field of teaching is now 
amply supplied with material. Each term, 
therefore, finds numbers of girls of compara- 
tively low mental ability barred from the nor- 
mal school. They are stranded with four years 
of training in academic work only. Although 
this number is small, the fact means near- 
tragedy to the individuals concerned. 

The employment office of the school finds it 
difficult to place all the graduates of the com- 
mercial course. The upper groups are easily 
placed, but there is always the problem pre- 
sented by the girls of lower mentality and 
meager ability who have just slipped through 
or been pushed through to graduation. In any 
case, it is usually necessary for these girls to 
contribute to the support of the family, but 
they are prepared only for an overcrowded field 
in which the law of the survival of the fittest 
holds sway. Thus these girls face the hardship 
of unequal competition with an overpowering 
number of girls who can exhibit more compe- 
tency to fill commercial positions. 

The choice of careers is really broader than 
it appears, but there seems to be an inexplicable 
feeling that the girl who is graduated from high 
school must be a stenographer, a secretary, a 
teacher, or, according to the latest craze, a 
pharmacist. Once in a while a prospective 
nurse appears. In most schools the domestic 
science course has place of least importance and 
seems to gain only final consideration even 
though its offerings are often excellent. 

It is a very generous estimate that one third 
of the entering class of the high school in ques- 
tion will remain for the full time. Countless 
girls know upon entering that the day they are 
sixteen school is over for them. They know it 
and often the teachers know it, but they neglect 
to take advantage of the time they have. In- 
stead of using the year or so for some very spe- 
cial technical training, including English and 
arithmetic, they enter the academic or commer- 
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cial course in high school. The academic 
course is of no economic value while in the 
commercial course little actual business training 
is given before the second or third year. There- 
fore, one finds these girls who have left on age 
behind the five- and ten-cent store counters, soda 
fountains or department store wrapping desks. 

Frequently girls who could afford to remain 
are forced out of school into inferior jobs be- 
cause of lack of ability in the line of study they 
have chosen. This usually happens in the aca- 
demie and the commercial courses. Rather 
than admit inferiority in these courses and con- 
tinue their education along trades or domestic 
science lines they leave school, take positions 
as stock girls, eash girls or clerks, forfeiting 
specialized training in work which would ulti- 
mately offer fair opportunity. 

How can we meet the situation? How can 
we apprehend the tragic diappointment of the 
high-school graduate who suddenly runs into a 
stone wall when she finds that the road she had 
hoped to travel is impassable? How can we 
give the girl who is forced out of school before 
graduation some special equipment that will 
keep her out of the unskilled class of workers? 

Trades and domestic service for women must 
be elevated to a standing of dignity. Up to the 
present time high-school girls have considered 
it far beneath their dignity to attend a trades 
school. They turn up their noses at the sug- 
gestion that trades school will probably solve 
their problem. They are ashamed to enter the 
school and they fear the inferiority of the posi- 
tion for which they will be fitted. Service in a 
disagreeable sense is implied in the work offered 
a girl thus trained. 

For training in these lines a girl has the 
choice of the domestie science course in the 
high school or the course of the public trades 
school. High schools offer instruction in plain 
and faney cooking, serving, food buying and 
meal planning, plain sewing, care of children, 
and indeed in all departments of a well-regu- 
lated home. A student may specialize in the 
work she likes best and can do best. Perhaps 
it is cooking; perhaps it is the work of wait- 
ress; perhaps it is eare of children; perhaps it 
is dressmaking. 

For the past ten years and more this city has 
built the finest of schools. The Junior High 





School has been developed. The social « 
education has been emphasized by the spoys " 
ing of clubs and socialized activities. Ty new. 
est of educational theories have been tried , 
inaugurated. Expense has been the last cor. 
sideration. During all this time the trade 
school has been housed in old central city build. 
ings out of date and useless for school-r 
purposes. It has been looked upon as more o; 
less of a dumping ground for disciplinary asp; 
or very stupid girls. A few outsiders ky, 
that they could have sewing done well anj 
reasonably at the trades school and there wer 
oceasional exhibits. This was the limit 9; 
recognition of the institution by the communit 
Slowly the trades school is coming into its ow, 
and herein lies one key to an involved situati 
In the past few years it has been a struggle for 
the trades school to shake off the stigma of » 
diseiplinary school. High-school advisers had 
to be educated out of the habit of using it as a 
convenience for problem cases. The girls an 
slowly coming to realize that it is a school iy 
good standing. The good work that has be 
done there recently has come about through t 
sheer force and inspiration of the very few 
teachers working against odds of physical sur- 
roundings and sentiment. 

This year a splendid new school is being built 
which will equal the best in equipment and 
facilities for efficient instruction. Thirteen- and 
fourteen-year-old girls are susceptible to tads 
and fashion and with sufficient advertising and 
intelligent recommendation on the part of ad- 
visers it should be an easy matter to steer girls 
to the trades school. 

After making trades school and domestic sei- 
ence courses attractive, we face the task of edu- 
eating public opinion up to rather than dow 
to the point where trades and domestic posi- 
tions are considered thoroughly respectabl 
The girls must know that when such training 
is completed they ean stand on an equal footing 
with the girls who have spent the same time © 
commercial and academic courses. Thiere 's 8 
tendency to balk if domestie service is men- 
tioned as a vocation. For many girls it should 
receive early consideration. 

Since the rise in popularity of the modern 
efficiency apartments and the introduction 0! 
electrical devices for every conceivable phase 0 








work, domestie servants are employed for 
st part by people of more than moderate 
ns, maintaining more or less ample estab- 
Living conditions in such homes are 
favorable, offering food and quarters and 
of refinement superior to what is found 

the homes of most of these girls, who con- 

- such a position menial. The remunera- 

‘on compares very favorably with that of 
rks, bookkeepers and typists, particularly 

hen one considers the fact that board, lodging 
nd part of the clothing are provided. This is 


Uf 


a large item for the girl who must live away 
from home. There are positions offering the 
girl opportunity of going home to sleep if she 





shes to do so. 

Few are the situations in life that do not bear 
jisadvantages, yet in this case they far from 

itweigh the advantages. Long hours and 
heavy, steady work no longer fall to the lot of 
the first-class servant. With the rest of skilled 

bor they are making their demands and they 
are winning them. Chances for advancement 
are meager, it is said. Of course some stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers attain high-salaried 
positions, but these are the girls who showed 
promise in high school and are not the ones who 
cht have been urged out of commercial work. 
They would come to the top in any line of work. 
There are, however, hosts of typists, clerks and 
bookkeepers who advance very little. An in- 
ligent girl well trained in domestic science 
| find a superior position if she displays 
superior ability. Outside private homes there 

e housekeeping posts in hospitals, institu- 
tional homes, dining rooms and such places, for 

hich the remuneration is ample. 

There is a real demand for first-class, skilled 
domesties and it becomes greater each year as 
our supply of Irish and German girls, who 
filled the majority of first-class jobs, decreases. 
People to whom money is not the first considera- 

1 and who rarely, if ever, before have been 
taced with a serious servant problem are meet- 
ing it now. They are willing to pay the price 
{ they ean obtain well-trained, intelligent girls. 
This is one of the problems raised by the recent 
immigration restrictions. We have created the 
problem; therefore, we must help to solve it 
by removing the stigma that has been attached 

lomestie service. Girls must feel that their 
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positions compare favorably with those of their 
sisters who have mastered the commercial 
course. Here then is a partial solution to two 
problems wrapped up in one neat package. 

It will be a slow process whereby a high- 
school girl working as a domestic will find other 
high-school girls among her associates. It will 
be a difficult social situation for the pioneer to 
face, but until such time as domestic work is 
considered the equal of a white-collar job, there 
must be adequate compensation in the fact that 
girls can offer skill and training in return for 
which they can demand favorable working con- 
ditions and adequate wages, and, moreover, 
need not confront the stern competition of an 
overcrowded field. 

JuuiA N. GoopMAN 

SouTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH 

SCHOOL FoR GIRLS 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Curriculum Problems. By Tomas H. Briaes. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1926. 138 pp. 


THERE is no doubt that at the present time 
the major professional interest of teachers, and 
students of education in general, centers about 
the curriculum. An immense amount of re- 
search in one region or another of the field is 
being done, there are few graduate courses in 
colleges of education which seem to have an ap- 
peal equal to that of those courses which deal 
with the curriculum, and it is rather an unalert 
city school system which has not its curriculum 
committee at work. In his brief volume, Pro- 
fessor Briggs calls attention to certain funda- 
mental problems in the field. The penalty of 
leaving these problems unsolved is the accumu- 
lation of changes in the curriculum which will 
inevitably amount to mere tinkering, no matter 
how competent and exhaustive the curriculum 
study may otherwise be. 

The author enumerates twenty-seven such 
problems and there are doubtless more. In a 
brief review, one can hardly even list all these 
problems. Typical of them are those mentioned 
below. 

We must have a workable positive theory of 
the desirable ends in education. What boots it 
to spend great sums of money and endless 
study, on the content of foreign language, for 
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instance, if we have no sure ground for think- 
ing that foreign language should be in the eur- 
riculum at all? “One of the most discouraging 
phases of the whole problem of curriculum 
making is the fact that few workers in the field 
care or will think continuously in terms of gen- 
eral principles.” 

“For which of the approved ends is the public 
school responsible?” The founders of our pub- 
lic educational system were, some of them at 
least, clear-headed about the function of the 
public school. Through years of sentimental- 
izing about education, and especially tax-sup- 
ported education, the fundamental purpose of 
the latter has largely been forgotten. <A nat- 
ural result is that subjects and whole fields of 
training find their way into the public school 
curriculum which never ought to be there, while 
other content is timorously omitted, in part at 
least because nobody is sure enough of the 
grounds on which it should be included to be 
able to defend its inclusion. 

“What are the responsibilities of each unit of 
the school organization?” If we are able to 
have a school organization made up of elemen- 
tary, junior high school, senior high school and 
college divisions, there ought to be definitely 
established principles in defense of these dis- 
tinct divisions. It is futile to plan curriculum 
content appropriate to each, until we have good 
ground for thinking that there is any eurricu- 
lum problem as such involved. It may be for 
instance that the justification of such divisions 
of our school organization is fundamentally a 
problem of pupil maturity. If such is the case, 
the curriculum problem is not so much one of 
content as one of placing content. 

“How long should education be continued at 
public expense?” “The problem a short time 
ago was, and in some communities still is, how 
to retain children in school. With the recent 
tremendous increase in the persistence of pupils 
in schools, with the necessarily attendant in- 
crease of costs, the question demands a reason- 
able answer. Without it we are courting and 
encouraging disaster, which may at any time 
result from a popular decision based on igno- 
rant and partisan agitation.” Again, we are 
foreed back to the establishment of a defensible 
scientific theory of the purpose of public 
schools. 
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“What should be the plan of organizatioy ,« 
the approved details of subject-matter?” 
traditional view of education has been th»: 
is synonymous with erudition, under what (ha, 
ters has called “the prestige of organized kyoy). 
edge.” The Committee on the Reorganiya:; 
of Secondary Education sets up object 
which are quite different, objectives to wh; 
knowledge may doubtless contribute but w) 
are not in themselves knowledge. 

In the second and third sections of his presey. 
tation, Briggs emphasizes at length the funy. 
mental importance of emotionalized attityde 
and of the folkways as ends in education and 
essential controlling motives in curriculyy 
building. Without any reasonable doubt, he is 
right in so doing. 

A generation ago we had little in print toueb- 
ing the nature of the emotions and their plac 
in the reactive system of the individual, save 
the pronouncements of introspective psychol- 
ogy. Now we have a substantial body of scien- 
tific material bearing not only upon the nature 


of the emotional life, but upon its maladies and 


its control. Such material is a rich field {\ 
cultivation by the student of curriculum pr 

lems as bearing on the nature of his funda- 
mental problem, and by the methodologist i 
teaching as revealing some of the conditions 
under which he must work. 


As we survey the human comedy in its pres- 


+) 


ent act, we can be abundantly convinced ot tl 


+ 


consequences of contempt for and neglect 0: 


the mores in the upbringing of the younger gen- 


eration. Many, if not most, possibly all, ot th 
folkways which the sociologist eanvasses hav 
an evolutionary significance. Some of them ar 


outworn and are in the process of being sloughed 


off. Others are as valid to-day as they evel 


were. The student of the curriculum must a> 
; . nag 
suredly enlist the services of the sociologist, ce- 


velop a list of the folk customs which ar 
dubitably serviceable in the America of to-da) 
and such a list must find its way into the cur 
ulum of general education. ; 
Altogether Professor Briggs’s work is time’, 
in a critical sense and ought to contribute mu! 


to the thinking of all of us who are engaged © 


the professional study of education. 
Henry C. Morrison 
THE UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 
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November 13, 1926] 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PLACE- 
MENT EXAMINATIONS! 
- SHorLp placement examinations be given to 
hmen entering a college before the begin- 
» of classes or some time after classes have 
. in session? The following data, collected 
et the University of Minnesota in 1924 and 
1925, when the Iowa placement examinations 
ere given to all freshmen in the colleges of 
~ineering, architecture and chemistry, throw 
some light on this problem. 

In the fall of 1924 the Iowa placement ex- 
eminations in English, mathematics, and chem- 
stryv were given to incoming freshmen two 
bs after the beginning of classes. In the 
f 1925 the same types of examination were 
riven to incoming freshmen before the begin- 
ning of classes. These tests are composed of 
an aptitude® and a training® test in each of the 
above-named subjects. The 1924 tests were a 


1 Acknowledgment is due Dean O. M. Leland 
f the colleges here studied for cooperation in ob- 
m g the necessary data and to Professor Donald 

Paterson for advice and guidance in the com- 

study of these tests at the University of 
Minnesota, of which this report is a small part. 
2lowa Placement Tests, G. D. Stoddard, exten- 
sion division, University of Iowa. 

The aptitude tests are designed to measure 
ability to deal with the subject-matter involved, 
the training tests to measure achievement or train- 
ol ing in the same subject-matter. See Seashore, C. 
n- E., ‘‘College Placement Examinations,’’ ScHooL 
AND Sociery, XX, No. 515, November 8, 1924. 
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tentative edition; the 1925 tests were the re- 
vised edition. The revised edition was an im- 
provement upon the tentative edition as indi- 
cated by the coefficients of variability for the 


various tests. These are presented in Table I. 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF VARIABILITY FOR THE PLACE- 
MENT TESTS 
1925 
Number 
of cases 


1924 
Number 
of cases 





Test equals 241 equals 242 
English aptitude 14 18 
English training 15 32 
Mathematics aptitude .23 36 
Mathematics training 18 33 
Chemistry aptitude .09 22 
Chemistry training 27 52 


Other factors remaining constant, the coeffi- 
cients of variability indicate a much greater 
efficiency for the 1925 edition of the placement 
tests as instruments for measuring individual 
differences among these college freshmen. Fur- 
thermore, Stoddard* revised the 1924 tests by 
an item count, eliminating items which were not 
diagnostic. Accordingly, on both counts, the 
coefficients of correlation between tests scores 
and scholarship grades should be higher in 1925 
than they were in 1924. Such is not generally 
the case, however, as is shown by the correla- 
tion coefficients presented in Table II. 

4Stoddard, G. D., ‘‘Ilowa Placement Examina- 
tions,’’ University of Iowa Studies, Aug. 15, 1925, 
pages 43-57. 


TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION—THE VARIOUS TESTS WITH FINAL GRADES IN SINGLE CouRSES 





Course 








English (3 eredits) 





Higher algebra 


ec sé 


College algebra 


‘ ce 


Chemistry (elementary) 
‘e ae 


Chemistry (prerequisite 


1924 1925 

Test N r N r 
English aptitude 320 + 46 303 + 54 
a English training 320 + .59 303 + .63 
Mathematics aptitude 170 + .26 114 + .36 
Mathematics training 170 + 45 114 + .30 
Mathematics aptitude 160 + .36 183 41 
Mathematics training 160 + 45 183 49 
Chemistry aptitude 74 + .39 61 56 
Chemistry training 74 + .55 61 41 
Chemistry aptitude 170 + .48 168 57 
Chemistry training 170 + .54 168 43 


- H. 8. chemistry) 
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As was expected in view of the increased effi- 
ciency of the 1925 tests, correlations between 
course grades and aptitude test scores were 
higher in 1925 than in 1924. The 1925 test of 
English training likewise correlates to a greater 
degree with grades in English than did the 1924 
test. The mathematics training and chemistry 
training tests, however, correlate to a lesser de- 
gree in 1925 than they did in 1924. The corre- 
lation between the mathematics and chemistry 
aptitude tests and their respective course grades 
show an average increase of ten points. On 
the other hand, the correlations between the 
mathematics and chemistry training tests and 
course grades show an average decrease of nine 
points. The actual difference is thus seen to 
be nineteen points. Hence the mathematics 
and chemistry training tests in 1925 are actually 
and relatively more ineffective than they were 
in 1924. 

Another demonstration of this loss of effee- 
tiveness in these two training tests is revealed 
by differences in mean scores for two widely 
differing achievement groups. When test scores 
of all students in the two mathematics courses 
(higher algebra and college algebra) are con- 
verted into sigma seores with the mean at fifty 
and the standard deviation ten, the following 
differences are disclosed. The aptitude mean 
scores of the two mathematies groups were sepa- 
rated by 6.10 points in 1924 and by 8.33 points 
in 1925. In terms of the mathematics training 
test, the same differences are 11.42 in 1924 and 
10.50 in 1925. Thus the aptitude test increased, 
whereas the training test decreased in differen- 
tiating powers. The same trend is found for 
chemistry. The difference between the two lev- 
els in terms of the chemistry aptitude test was 
5.06 in 1924 and 5.15 in 1925. In terms of the 
chemistry training test, this difference was 13.81 
in 1924 and 13.70 in 1925. The aptitude tests 
show gains in 1925; the training tests show 


losses. 
DIscussION 


The evidence points rather clearly to the need 
for giving the mathematics and chemistry train- 
ing tests after a brief introductory review such 
as occurs during the first two weeks. There 
are at least two chief factors operative. In the 


first place, during the first two weeks, learn, 
takes place, reflecting itself in trainine 
scores. The test scores, therefore, indicate 
part, the students’ capacity to profit from 
type of instruction offered. Hence, correla: 
between scores and fall quarter achievemen: 
raised. In the second place, brief review te 
to remove spurious individual differences 
ability arising from varying lengths of 
tervening between high school attendance 


university entrance. Some students come di; 
matics and chemistry some time during their 
four-year course; others have had no cont; 
with mathematics or chemistry for several years 
For example, one student may have con: 
the university directly from high school, where 
he may have had mathematics and chemistr 
during his senior year—a lapse of only four 
months. Another student may have had math 
matics or chemistry in his sophomore and ju: 
years and then have worked for a few year 
before entering the university. No one w 
say that these two students, assuming equal pr 
ficiency and achievement in mathematics 
chemistry in high school, would score equal): 
high on a training test after such different 
periods of lack of contact with mathematics 
and chemistry subject-matter. A brief review 
such as they are enabled to get in two weeks’ 
time places them on a more common footing as 
concerns recency of contact with the subject 
matter. They are allowed to refresh thei 
memories, thus equating for differences 
elapsed time since previous contact with the 
subject-matter. Consequently, scores made 
freshmen who have had such review are a truer 
index of their previous training and knowledg: 
This equalization affects scores on the training 
tests because their content is technical, but does 
not affect the aptitude tests because they are 
tests of ability to deal with the subject-matter 
rather than tests of knowledge of specific fac: 
in mathematics and chemistry. 

For a training test of mathematics or chem 
istry to be most effective as a placement test, 
would seem better to test entering freshmen 
after they have had sufficient time for review 

T. A. LANGLIE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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‘T want to say that this Machine 
has proved a tremendous factor 
in Visual Education’’—wrote 


PAUL HICKEY 


of the Detroit Institute of Technology 


HE unusual convenience and forward steps in visual instruction. 
T economy of the Spencer Film Its convenience is a constant invita- 
Slide Delineascope and Ser- tion to use. Its use concentrates at- 
is emphasized by Mr. Hickey tention and stimulates thinking. 
he says it is “used time and You will be interested in knowing 
n where the larger stereopticon is more about its simple one hand opera- 
only inconveni- tion, its clear bril 
liant projection and 
the extensive li 
brary of Filmslides 
which is available. 
The coupon will 
bring you worth 
Spencer Film- while information, 
slide Projection as without obliga- 
ne of the important tion. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


19 Doat Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


nt, but would neces- 
tate very expensive 
Mr. Hickey, 
‘ators every- 
are welcom- 





Please send me further information which will show me how the Spencer 
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| THE MEASUREMENT OF 
ACHIEVEMENT IN GEOGRAPHY 


) By M. E. Branom 


The author discusses in an easy readable style the use, value, and 
different types of testing in general, and in particular in connec- 
( tion with geography teaching. Among other topics he takes up 


tests, completion tests, practice tests, memory recall. The book 
is especially valuable as a sequel to the author’s PRACTICE 
TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
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In American history 





AMERICAN HISTORY 
TEACHING AND TESTING 


By M. J. StorRMZAND 







This manual is intended as a mechanical device to aid teachers in 
making the experiment w.th supervised study in history classes 
under regular classroom conditions and to develop a scheme of 
scientific testing for the work in American history in elementary 
and junior high schools. At the close of the general discussion 
are tests on Beard and Bagley’s THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. 






the following: written versus oral tests, announced and unan- 
nounced tests, available tests and scales in geography, problem 
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